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REVIEWS 



Soziologie. Positive Lehre von den menschlichen Wechsel- 
besiehungen. Von Gustav Ratzenhofer. Aus seinem 
Nachlasse herausgegeben von seinem Sohne. Leipzig: 
F. A. Brockhaus, 1907. 1 

Every product of the mind rests on inspiration. Even the 
philosophical thinker receives from it his fundamental ideas. 
Whether these ideas are true and fruitful or false and worthless 
rests with fate ; no praise or blame attaches to the individual. But 
if he gives forth a "happy thought," its usefulness will depend upon 
his manner of doing it — how much zeal and effort he devotes to its 
elaboration, establishment, and execution. 

In the realization of such inspirations two methods are em- 
ployed, but these again are not matters of free choice, but rather 
of individual temperament. A person of sanguine temperament 
will give to the world the ideas that come to him as quickly as 
possible without much reflection and without laying a solid founda- 
tion for them; one of choleric temperament will go about his work 
with care. The latter will establish the correctness of his idea in 
all its parts ; will follow it out in all directions ; will elaborate it and 
build it up into a system ; will fortify every part of the system and 
bring the separate parts into organic connection with one another. 
Of course one who thus proceeds will perform a higher service 
than he of the sanguine temperament, who merely heralds forth 
his inspiration, or thoughtlessly proclaims it, leaving to others the 
task of placing it where it can earn its golden usury. 

Ratzenhofer did not bear lightly the happy sociological thought 
that inspired him; he founded his sociological philosophy on a pro- 
longed, serious, painstaking effort of thought, tested it in every 
department of life, and sought to grasp and establish every detail 
sociologically. Not until he had surveyed all these domains from 
politics to ethics (the two opposite poles) with the bold spirit of 
an investigator and discoverer, not until he had made each one of 
these domains the subject of fundamental sociological study, re- 
viewing all the sciences from the sociological standpoint and 

1 Translated from the German manuscript by Lester F. Ward. 
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accomplishing their true restoration, did he, at the end of his 
literary career, which, alas! was also the end of his life, venture 
upon a full sketch of "sociology," in which he could bring clearly 
and conspicuously into view the connection with it of all the fields 
previously covered by his work. He did not live to see this last 
work appear. The able editing of it we owe to his elder son, who, 
as shown by numerous notes appended to it, is fully imbued with 
the spirit of his father's labors. 

Ratzenhofer more especially characterizes sociology as the 
"positive doctrine of the mutual relations of mankind." The most 
important result which the mutual relations of mankind accom- 
plishes is social development. Ratzenhofer distinguishes six periods 
of this, and points to a seventh which lies before us. 

The first of these is the social condition in which the dispersion 
and migration of hordes over the whole earth took place, 
and during which the principal races of men were developed under 
the influence of geological and geographical conditions. 

The second period is that of the "beginning of primitive cul- 
ture," in which, under the influence of varied modes of life, the 
differentiation of races takes place, and there arise "industrial races 
on the one hand, and warlike races on the other, and finally those 
which seek to occupy a wise middle ground between the tiller of 
the soil and the hunter through barter and exchange." 

In the third "barbaric period," as a result of the rapid multipli- 
cation of nomadic races, roving and settled races unavoidably come 
into contact. 

This at once introduces the fourth or military period. In this 
period there arises the relation of domination between the different 
strata of the population, and with this the state, with law as the 
accompaniment of power. 

As a consequence of life under the state, especially through the 
pursuit of enjoyment on the part of the ruling class, who utilize 
the mercantile races for their satisfaction, there arises the fifth 
period of the "general unfolding of the conditions of existence." 
"To the love of power is added the love of gain and of pleasure, 
resulting in the discovery of the remotest regions of the heavens 
and the opening up of the entire globe to supply the wants of 
culture peoples." 

As the unavoidable result of such a process the sixth period is 
ushered in, viz., that of capitalism in which we live today. The 
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characteristic of this period is that in it money is the most impor- 
tant element of power in the cultural intercourse of men, whereby, 
"out of the most astute and unscrupulous classes (the mercantile 
races) an aristocracy of capital has been created, which shares 
with the traditional aristocracy of earlier times in the dominion 
over the masses." 

Ratzenhofer naturally concentrates his whole attention upon 
this our period, and devotes to it his most piercing criticism, for 
the present has of course the greatest interest for everyone. 
Indeed, we might call Ratzenhofer's sociology in a certain sense a 
sociology of the capitalistic period, not only dealing with its 
origin, but going to its essence and its evils, laying bare its abuses, 
and pointing the way to their possible remedy. Ratzenhofer 
believed in this remedy and hoped that it would come about in a 
seventh period of social development still to come. This will be 
the period of the "settled condition of man and of the harmony 
of production." 

We will refer later to this ideal, but must now come to the 
kernel of his sociology, the analysis of the "mutual relations of 
mankind." These are determined by "social efforts" which produce 
"social development." But the essence of this development "con- 
sists in the struggle of individualization on the one hand to break 
through the social fetters, and of socialization on the other to 
apply the reins of the social order to the too active impulses of 
individuals." The tendency to individualization led in fact to 
freedom, but this ideal of unrestrained activity led to the rule of 
personality. This liberation of the individual, however, due to 
that tendency, "went on at the expense of the masses, whose inter- 
ests, now growing more pronounced and ultimately irresistible, are 
demanding recognition." Ratzenhofer does not doubt that recog- 
nition will be accorded to the masses, because "socialization is 
inevitable." But on the other hand, "individualization as the only 
means to human perfectionment" would be rendered impossible. 
The period that is approaching therefore presents us with a trouble- 
some dilemma: socialization or individualization? The first is 
"inevitable;" but the decline of individualism means the decline of 
all the achievements of civilization. Shall we permit this to happen ? 

Now Ratzenhofer is no pessimist; a bold, energetic optimism 
characterizes all his thinking. He does not lose courage even in the 
presence of this hard problem of fate ; sociology will point the way 
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to our rescue ! "Individualism itself, in the maturity of sociological 
wisdom, is now teaching us at the last hour to recognize the neces- 
sity of speedily contemplating the organization of society before the 
lower interests of the rising masses and their parasites shall swal- 
low up those personalities who have saved the higher interests from 
the universal competition for the conditions of existence." "It is 
now the task of sociology to inquire how it is possible to pre- 
serve unsullied the social need of free personality." 

But in order to be equal to this task sociology must first thor- 
oughly investigate the inner mechanism of society. To this end 
Ratzenhofer draws up and carries out the following programme: 
(i) the factors of social development; (2) the social functions; 
(3) the social structures; (4) the principles of social development. 

1. The oldest factors of social development are geological rela- 
tions, for these have formed the primitive races and are still con- 
stantly working as "social influences of the habitat," which must 
not be overlooked today in judging of social relations. For "there 
is no greater danger in sociological thinking than the attempt to 
comprehend social development from the standpoint of any one 
speciality." And here Ratzenhofer emphasizes the onesidedness of 
modern race theories, which would explain social development 
solely from the standpoint of races, whereas "race is only one of 
the factors of development," and it is "onesided and unscientific 
to regard any one factor as adequate." Still, the race must not be 
overlooked, since it forms the basis of the "hereditary characters 
of men." For "the action of man is determined by experience, both 
his own and that of his ancestors, which when morphologically 
fixed constitutes his character." But along with these inherited 
characteristics must be considered the acquired ones as the products 
of the environment. The richer and more manifold the influences 
of this environment, the more important the acquired characters 
become. "While on the lower plane the hereditary qualities (the 
race) mean everything, now (i. e., in an advanced stage) that 
which the individual experiences during his life, what he learns, 
and the qualities that he acquires, must be taken into considera- 
tion." 

A further factor of social development is tradition. This psy- 
chic factor is almost as powerful in its social effect as the physio- 
logical one of race. 

One of the broader factors of social development is the inbreed- 
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ing of races or endogamy. Ratzenhofer here agrees with Reib- 
mayr 2 that the original inbreeding continued too far has certain 
injurious effects, because "in a race living in endogamy the varia- 
tional causes die out, so that the race, for want of external stimulus 
and invigorating antitheses, degenerates." The early "instinct of 
crossing within a certain circle of group communities" operates 
against these disadvantages. Yet the crossing of strains that are 
too unlike is attended with injurious consequences. The "contact 
of different characteristics as a factor in social development is 
especially marked in the state, which, indeed, seems to be established 
for the very purpose of producing such contacts. For "the state 
arises through conquest, and in its racially stratified membership 
the bearers of different tendencies dwell side by side and come 
into the closest relations with one another, especially through 
slavery which always leads to sexual mixture." Besides this form 
of mixture taking place on a larger or smaller scale, there are also 
going on in the state from the outset "the struggle for existence 
and natural selection" between the races forming the state (the 
ruling, trading, and laboring races). 

As the last factor in social development Ratzenhofer mentions 
"ruling ideas." Now as "an idea is nothing else than the formula- 
tion of a need," ideas differ according to the grade of human 
wants from the lowest physiological to the most developed trans- 
cendental ideas, and even one's own ideas. Therefore in judging 
civilized societies we must keep in view the fact that the ideas 
which control this civilization do not exist in the masses, to whom 
only lower objects and interests are intelligible, but are confined to 
the highest intellectual levels of this society. 

The difference between the higher and lower ideas consists in 
the fact that the former seek to attain the object of all human 
effort, the satisfaction of physiological and race interests, better 
than the latter, through indirect means and by circuitous routes. 
The higher idea is also more farseeing and foreseeing, whereas 
"the people think of bread only when they are hungry," so that the 
ideas of the masses lead to catastrophes. 

2. By "social functions" Ratzenhofer understands "the various 
phenomena of politics." This, however, is nothing else than 
"the continued struggle for the conditions to the preservation and 

2 1 refer to Reibmayr's excellent work : Insucht und Vermischung beim 
Menschen, 1897. 
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perpetuation of individual life," which, in view of the social nature 
of man, is not carried on by single individuals but between and 
within social groups of the £5>ov ito\itik6v. This struggle is pri- 
marily an economic one, i. e., one which is carried on for the means 
of preservation. 

Out of the nature of man; out of his desire to escape labor on 
the one hand, and his efforts to satisfy his physiological needs on 
the other, arises the principle of all economic activity: "The attain- 
ment of the maximum satisfaction with the minimum expenditure 
of effort." This principle leads to the common labor of many men 
upon one kind of work, or to the division of labor, whereby the 
organization of production has been everywhere established and 
maintained by means of power. Thus economics was changed 
from an individual to a social operation, and furnished the most 
important cause of political subjection. The fundamental phenom- 
ena of economics are production and consumption, which were 
originally in close connection. But in time trade with all its 
methods and special purposes, "thrust itself between them," where- 
by the producer as well as the consumer loses sight of "the possible 
harmony of the conditions of existence with their needs,"- in conse- 
quence of which that condition arises which Engels calls "the 
anarchy of social production." Now while Marx and the socialists 
regard the exclusion of the laborer from the possession of the 
means of production as the cause of this condition of things, Rat- 
zenhofer thinks that the excess of trade (Handel) is alone respon- 
sible for it. Trade is also the source of capitalism, which "perma- 
nently excludes the laborers as lifelong wage slaves from their 
just share of the earnings of labor." Ratzenhofer with the 
socialists also regards the present so-called "flower of industry, 
trade and commerce, as synonymous with economic anarchy," 
only he does not look upon these "frightful evils" in the same 
light as does the social democracy, whose position relative to these 
facts he regards with good reason as a wholly false one. Ratzen- 
hofer would then oppose the present crimes committed by capital- 
ism not by means of freedom, equality, internationalism, and like 
misleading phantoms, not by means of revolution, expropriation, 
and communism, but through a "civilized economic policy" the 
essence of which should be "the development of the rights of 
labor." 

When such a civilized economic policy shall be accompanied by 
a corresponding population policy, and when also the "policy of 
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force," that of "the religious orders," and finally that of private 
life, shall have acquired a civilized character, then Ratzenhofer 
expects the advent of the "age of settled society (Sesshaftigkeit) 
and of the harmony of production." In all the departments named 
Ratzenhofer formulates with precision the demands of the civiliz- 
ing policy. In the domain of population he considers "the estab- 
lishment of the civilized state as possible only on a national basis." 
The civilized state cannot dispense with the application of force. 
For "force is and remains a permanent function of social develop- 
ment." Therefore "the capacity for the energetic application of 
force to the moral basis of character which rules undaunted over 
life and death and shrinks from no act necessary to the common 
good, is a fundamental demand of civilization." If Ratzenhofer 
demands this for the internal policy it is clear that in the external 
policy he concedes to war its justification for a long time yet to 
come. "The idea of a perpetual peace .... is a relic of that 
class of ideas which supposes the state to have risen through Rous- 
seau's social contract It is true that the human race may 

some time approach the ideal condition of a permanent peace .... 
but we are still far removed from this stage, and the peace idea 
propagated by women of both sexes is fallacious and injurious to 
its advocates." 

The religious orders have a "place independent of all other 
functions of social development." Ratzenhofer makes a sharp dis- 
tinction between religion and religious sects. The former, as "the 
effort of thought to penetrate into the origin and purpose of our 
being," is an individual fact, which only becomes a social fact 
through "the outward activity of the religious sense." But the 
sect only arises when intellectually influential individuals attain to 
a more or less definite answer to religious questions and elaborate 
formulas of faith, which are enacted through rituals." For now 
the sect begins "to become socially effective through the power of 
the stronger individualities upon the rest, and through tradition 
upon posterity." The sect is a means of social union and of politi- 
cal purpose, since it produces priests, hierarchies, and churches. 
In the process of development through the sect and the priesthood 
to the church the source itself is gradually dried up. Re- 
ligion and the church become a political organization with 
greater and greater powers of aggrandizement. "The Ro- 
man church has so far stripped off all religious features, 
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has so ceased to care for the transcendental interests of 
the race, that no obstacle stands in the way of its extension to all 
races or to the adhesion to the political organization of individuals 
of a wholly different character, nay, even of those destitute of 
religion. The policy of the church is furthered by the association 
of the most dissimilar political interests and by social organizations 
which in the progress of enlightenment have lost or fear to lose 
their possessions and influence." Ratzenhofer predicts that 
"through indifference for formal dogmas, and through the per- 
ception of the glaring misapplication of transcendental interests to 
political ends on the part of the religious orders, the inner religious 
sentiment, which keeps aloof from everything relating to material 
interests, will be eliminated." 

All the "external social functions" thus far considered come at 
last into action in private life. In this, as the internal social func- 
tion, it has to be shown "whether the former accomplish their pur- 
pose." If the external functions are civilizing this will express 
itself also in private life. For "the condition of the family is the 

reflex of the state of civilization in society No wonder then 

that the present period of capitalism has also loosened the bonds of 
the family. An anarchistic spirit is rending the family asunder," 
complains Ratzenhofer. But here, too, his optimism makes him 
hope for a better future. "It is to be assumed that the diminution 
of trade will bring about a reform in private life." 

3. After the treatment of the factors and functions of social 
development social structures are described, which expression Rat- 
zenhofer uses in a very wide sense, since he understands by them 
not only (a) the family, (b) the associated bands of races and 
tribal communities, (c) the nobility, and (d) the state, but also 
"associations of ideas" and "civilization" itself. 

In connection with the race question Ratzenhofer here deals 
with the problem of the Jews. He states the striking fact that 
while "the Jews in all departments are the champions of enlighten- 
ment and progress .... their atavistic cult with its rigid and 
often senseless prescriptive rites remains untouched." As he con- 
cludes his treatment of the subject with the remark that "the dis- 
appearance of Judaism is a prerequisite (Voraussetzung) of civili- 
zation," 3 it is easy to see that this expression will call forth violent 

8 He means their •assimilation by the peoples with whom they live. He 
has shown the advantages that would accrue from this to both the intelligent 
and the indigent Jews. See p. 135 of the work under review. — Translator. 
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opposition. Nevertheless it must be admitted that a true and 
genuine civilization seems incompatible with all "atavistic" cults 
and with the "senseless prescriptive rites" that always attend them. 

Not less sharply does Ratzenhofer criticize the social organiza- 
tion of the nobility and the social embodiment of power, the state. 
"That the nobility as a social combination shall disappear is in the 
interest of civilization," and the "opposition to the state has its roots 
in the contrast instinctively felt between the barbaric state as it is 
and the civilized state as it ought to be," but from which we "are 
still far removed." 

But a guaranty that this (civilized) state must some time come 
seems to lie in the social structures of "ideas" and of , "civilization." 
In these social structures "the members of various races irrespective 
of somatic differences" unite "on the basis of common interests" 
through the simple bond of ideas which rest upon the intellectual 
intercourse of men. But the highest of these social structures is 
the nation, which Ratzenhofer regards as the social structure of 
civilization par excellence. For, however much in individual cases 
the origin of the state may deviate from the "typical subjection of 
settled laborers by roving marauders," in every case "the life of 
common rights and business interests makes an approach to the pop- 
ular elements, which is first expressed by a common language, then 
causes their different origins to be forgotten, and, as a compro- 
mise of race elements, forms a social structure of a higher order, 
the nation." And although "civilization has a tendency to socialize 
mankind," yet, "the variety of races and of the conditions of exist- 
ence will always enable social structures with special interests and 
special cultures, i. e., autonomous nations, to exist." 

4. Ratzenhofer derives this consolation from the consideration of 
the "principles of social development." By this he understands the 
antithetical impulses of social development, whose reconciliation 
and utilization in the interest of mankind is to be aimed at. Thus 
it is at bottom individualism and socialism that struggle together. 
These principles are represented by special races. "Nomadic tribes 
become individualistic, settled tribes, socialistic races." "Civilization 
requires an individualism in the service of socialism, a heroism for 
the common good." Ratzenhofer sees a favorable sign that such 
a state will some time come in the circumstance that the existing 
governments aim at the appearance at least of seeking the public 
good. 
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As a broader principle of social development Ratzenhofer intro- 
duces integration and differentiation, which express themselves in 
the policy of the state as centralization and autonomy; then as 
progress and regress, freedom and coercion ; finally as equality and 
authority. What we now call "social order" is a certain "average 
condition of equilibrium" in conflict with the above principles. In 
support of the social order the ruling class always called in the 
priesthood, which, however, proved itself inappropriate to the cul- 
ture state. "It thus came about that the national state and 
civilized society assumed the task of creating and maintaining the 
social order in opposition to the churches." For some time science 
and enlightenment have taken the place of theology, crowded out 
of public life. Thus "the metaphysical stage followed the theo- 
logical .... which in our day is replaced by the positive. But 
still today there reigns an immeasurable confusion on the question 
as to the principle in which the social order is to be found.' 

"All authorities" are still today disposed to restore to the church 
its pristine role as the basis of the social order, since they suppose 
it to be "a danger if the dominion of natural laws is recognized also 
in intellectual and social phenomena, if morals and law are robbed 
of their supernatural origin." But "positive monism furnishes a 
far more reliable basis for the social order than those conceptions 
resting upon faith. Sociological philosophy upholds the authorities 
without the help of ideas whose influence on individuals is vanish- 
ing." 

Penetrated by this conviction, Ratzenhofer, in the second part 
(B), essayed to sketch an "applied sociology," in which the doctrines 
of theoretical sociology should be presented in their practical appli- 
cations. But this part had only reached the condition of a frag- 
mentary outline, which contains much of value, but in which the 
subjective element is strongly in the ascendant. Nevertheless, 
applied sociology has more to do with the future than with reality, 
and thus affords a much too tempting opportunity for the formula- 
tion of one's own wishes in the matter. It inheres in the nature 
of men that they, as Ratzenhofer thinks, desire to utilize "knowl- 
edge as a means to an end." The question "whether it is at all 
possible for the individual to exert an influence upon social develop- 
ment, which is a natural process," Ratzenhofer answers in the 
affirmative, though with certain limitations. But if we admit the 
possibility of such an influence, one thing is at least certain, viz., 
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that "applied sociology" is politics, and in this the subjective element 
must make itself felt, i. e., the objective element vanishes. For this 
reason a scientific objective criticism of "applied sociology" is out 
of the question. 

If then this part of Ratzenhofer's sociology is open to different 
opinions according to the standpoint and party affinity of the critic, 
it will certainly still remain undisputed that we possess in his theo- 
retical sociology the first scientific system of this discipline that has 
appeared in German countries. 

From the idea that there must be a science of society to the con- 
struction of a system of the same was a long step. Ratzenhofer has 
taken it successfully. True, in English-speaking countries before 
Ratzenhofer, some sociological systems had arisen — first that of 
Herbert Spencer, then those of Lester Ward, Giddings, and others. 
Also in the Latin countries of Europe, where sociology finds a 
warm welcome, several systems have appeared. But none of these 
systems adhere so rigidly to the societary or social, none define so 
exactly the scope of sociology, as does that of Ratzenhofer. In 
this nuclear domain of sociology Ratzenhofer has unquestionably 
broken a new way. He has had the courage here to utter truths 
the open admission of which has heretofore been universally 
shunned. But now that they have been openly expressed they seem 
to every thinking man to have been uttered from his own heart. 
Hence they work like revelations, and once promulgated, can never 
again be suppressed. Ratzenhofer's sociological theory remains 
an imperishable possession of science. 

LUDWIG GUMPLOWICZ 



In Indian Mexico: A Narrative of Travel and Labor. By Fred- 
erick Starr. Chicago: Forbes & Co., 1908. Pp. xi-f-425. 
$5.00. 
Professor Starr's work in Mexico is already well known, 
especially his recent expeditions, four in number (1898-1901), 
undertaken for the purpose of studying the physical characteristics 
of the various Indian tribes of southern Mexico. The scientific 
results of these studies, in part at least, have already been pub- 
lished {The Indians of Southern Mexico: An Ethnographic Album; 
Notes on the Ethnography of Southern Mexico; The Physical 
Characters of the Indians of Southern Mexico, etc.). The present 



